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I 


PROPOSALS OF THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
JULY 20, 1921 


(Reprinted from the London Times. August 15, 1921) 


The British Government are actuated by an earnest desire 
to end the unhappy divisions between Great Britain and 
Ireland, which have produced so many conflicts in the past 
and which have once more shattered the peace and well-being 
of Ireland at the present time. They long with his Majesty 
the King, in the words of his Gracious Speech in Ireland last 
month, for a satisfactory solution of “those age-long Irish 
problems which for generations embarrassed our forefathers, 
as they now weigh heavily upon us”; and they wish to do their 
utmost to secure that “every man of Irish birth, whatever be 
his creed and wherever be his home, should work in loyal 
cooperation with the free communities on which the British 
Empire is based.” 

They are convinced that the Irish people may find as 
worthy and as complete an expression of their political and 
spiritual ideals within the Empire as any of the numerous and 
varied nations united in allegiance to his Majesty’s Throne; 
and they desire such a consummation, not only for the welfare 
of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Empire as a whole, but 
also for the cause of peace and harmony throughout the world. 
There is no part of the world where Irishmen have made their 
home but suffers from our ancient feuds; no part of it but 
looks to this meeting between the British Government and 
the Irish leaders to resolve these feuds in a new understanding 
honorable and satisfactory to all the peoples involved. 

The free nations which compose the British Empire are 
drawn from many races, with different histories, traditions, 
and ideals. In the Dominion of Canada, British and French 
have long forgotten the bitter conflicts which divided their 
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ancestors. In South Africa the Transvaal Republic and the 
Orange Free State have joined with two British Colonies to 
make a great self-governing union under his Majesty's sway, 
The British people cannot believe that where Canada and 
South Africa, with equal or even greater difficulties, have so 
signally succeeded Ireland will fail; and they are determined 
that, so far as they themselves-can assure it, nothing shall 
hinder Irish statesmen from joining together to build up an 
Irish State in free and willing cooperation with the other 
peoples of the Empire. 

Moved by these considerations, the British Government 
invite Ireland to take her place in the great association of free 
nations over which his Majesty reigns. As earnest of their 
desire to obliterate old quarrels and to enable Ireland to face 
the future with her own strength and hope, they propose that 
Ireland shall assume forthwith the status of a Dominion, with 
all the powers and privileges set forth in this document. By 
the adoption of Dominion status, it is understood that Ireland 
shall enjoy complete autonomy in taxation and finance; that 
she shall maintain her own Courts of law and Judges; that she 
shall maintain her own military forces for home defence, her 
own constabulary, and her own police; that she shall take over 
the Irish postal services and all matters relating thereto, 
education, land, agriculture, mines and minerals, forestry, 
housing, labor, unemployment, transport, trade, public 
health, health insurance, and the liquor traffic; and, in sum, 
that she shall exercise all those powers and privileges upon 
which the autonomy of the self-governing Dominions is based, 
subject only to the considerations set out in the ensuing para- 
graphs. Guaranteed in these liberties, which no foreign people 
can challenge without challenging the Empire as a whole, the 
Dominions hold each and severally by virtue of their British 
fellowship a standing amongst the nations equivalent not 
merely to their individual strength, but to the combined 
power and influence of all the nations of the Commonwealth. 
That guarantee, that fellowship, that freedom the whole 
Empire looks to Ireland to accept. 
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To this settlement the British Government are prepared to 

give immediate effect upon the following conditions, which 

are, in their opinion, vital to the welfare and safety of both 

Great Britain and Ireland, forming as they do the heart of 

the Commonwealth. 

I. The common concern of Great Britain and Ireland in the 
defence of their interests by land and sea shall be mutually 
recognized. Great Britain lives by sea-borne food; her 
communications depend upon the freedom of the great sea 
routes. Ireland lies at Britain’s side across the sea-ways 
north and south that link her with the sister nations of the 
Empire, the markets of the world, and the vital sources of 
her food*supply. In recognition of this fact, which nature 
has imposed and no statesmanship can change, it is essential 
that the Royal Navy alone should control the seas around 
Ireland and Great Britain, and that such rights and liberties 
should be accorded to it by the Irish State as are essential 
for naval purposes in the Irish harbors and on the Irish 
coasts. 

II. In order that the movement towards the limitation of arma- 
ments which is now making progress in the world should in 
no way be hampered, it is stipulated that the Irish Terri- 
torial Force shall within reasonable limits conform in 
respect of numbers to the military establishments of the 
other parts of these islands. 

III. The position of Ireland is also of great importance for the 
air services both military and civil. The Royal Air Force 
will need facilities for all purposes that it serves; and Ireland 
will form an essential link in the development of air routes 
between the British Isles and the North American Conti- 
nent. It is therefore stipulated that Great Britain shall 
have all necessary facilities for the development of defence 
and of communications by air. 

IV. Great Britain hopes that Ireland will in due course and of 

her own free will contribute in proportion to her wealth to 

the Regular Naval, Military, and Air Forces of the Empire. 

It is further assumed that voluntary recruitment for these 

Forces will be permitted throughout Ireland, particularly 

for those famous Irish regiments which have so long and 

so gallantly served his Majesty in all parts of the world. 
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V. While the Irish people shall enjoy complete autonomy in 
taxation and finance, it is essential to prevent a recurrence 
of ancient differences between the two islands, and in par- 
ticular to avert the possibility of ruinous trade wars. With 
this object in view, the British and Irish Governments shall 
agree to impose no protective duties or other restrictions 
upon the flow of transport, trade, and commerce between 
all parts of these islands. 

VI. The Irish people shall agree to assume responsibility for a 
share of the present debt of the United Kingdom and of the 
liability for pensions arising out of the Great War, the 
share, in default of agreement between the Governments 
concerned, to be determined by an independent arbitrator 
appointed from within his Majesty’s Dominions. 


In accordance with these principles, the British Govern- 
ment propose that the conditions of settlement between 
Great Britain and Ireland shall be embodied in the form of a 
Treaty, to which effect shall in due course be given by the 
British and Irish Parliaments. They look to such an instru- 
ment to obliterate old conflicts forthwith, to clear the way 
for a detailed settlement in full accordance with Irish condi- 
tions and needs, and thus to establish a new and happier 
relation between Irish patriotism and that wider community 
of aims and interests by which the unity of the whole Empire 
is freely sustained. 

The form in which the settlement is to take effect will de- 
pend upon Ireland herself. It must allow for full recognition 
of the existing powers and privileges of the Parliament and 
Government of Northern Ireland, which cannot be abrogated 
except by their own consent. For their part, the British 
Government entertain an earnest hope that the necessity 
of harmonious cooperation amongst Irishmen of all classes 
and creeds will be recognized throughout Ireland, and they 
will welcome the day when by these means unity is achieved. 
But no such common action can be secured by force. Union 
came in Canada by the free consent of the Provinces. So in 
Australia; so in South Africa. It will come in Ireland by no 
other way than consent. There can, in fact, be no settlement 
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on terms involving, on the one side or the other, that bitter 
appeal to bloodshed and violence which all men of good will 
are longing to terminate. 

The British Government will undertake to give effect, so 
far as that depends on them, to any terms in this respect on 
which all Ireland unites. But in no conditions can they con- 
sent to any proposals which would kindle civil war in Ireland. 
Such a war would not touch Ireland alone, for partisans would 
flock to either side from Great Britain, the Empire, and else- 
where, with consequences more devastating to the welfare 
both of Ireland and the Empire than the conflict to which a 
truce has been called this month. Throughout the Empire 
there is a deep desire that the day of violence should pass, 
and that a solution should be found, consonant with the high- 
est ideals and interests of all parts of Ireland, which will 
enable her to cooperate as a willing partner in the British 
Commonwealth. 

The British Government will therefore leave Irishmen 
themselves to determine by negotiations between them 
whether the new powers which the pact defines shall be 
taken over by Ireland as a whole and administered by a 
single Irish body, or taken over separately by Southern and 
Northern Ireland, with or without a joint authority to har- 
monize their common interests. They will willingly assist in 
the negotiation of such a settlement, if Irishmen should so 
desire. 

By these proposals the British Government sincerely be- 
lieve that they will have shattered the foundations of that 
ancient hatred and distrust which have disfigured our common 
history for centuries past. The future of Ireland within the 
Commonwealth is for the Irish people to shape. 

In the foregoing proposals the British Government have 
attempted no more than the broad outline of a settlement. 
The details they leave for discussion when the Irish people 
have signified their acceptance of the principle of this pact. 

D. LLtoyp GEORGE 
10, Downing-street, S. W. 1, July 20. 
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II 


REPLY OF MR. DE VALERA 
AUGUST 10, 1921 


(Reprinted from the London Times, August 15, 1921) 


Office of the President, Dublin, 
Mansion House, August 10, 1921 


Sir: On the occasion of our last interview I gave it as my 
judgment that Dail Eireann could not, and that the Irish 
people would not, accept the proposals of your Government as 
set forth in the draft of July 20, which you had presented to 
me. Having consulted my colleagues, and with them given 
these proposals the most earnest consideration, I now confirm 
that judgment. 

The outline given in the draft is self-contradictory, and 
“the principle of the pact” not easy to determine. To the ex- 
tent that it implies a recognition of Ireland's separate nation- 
hood and her right to self-determination, we appreciate and 
accept it. But in the stipulations and express conditions con- 
cerning the matters that are vital, the principle is strangely 
set aside, and a claim advanced by your Government to an 
interference in our affairs, and to a control which we cannot 
admit. 

Ireland’s right to choose for herself the path she shall take 
to realize her own destiny must be accepted as indefeasible. 
It is a right that has been maintained through centuries of 
oppression and at the cost of unparalleled sacrifice and untold 
suffering, and it will not be surrendered. We cannot propose 
to abrogate or impair it, nor can Britain or any other foreign 
State or group of States legitimately claim to interfere with 
its exercise in order to serve their own special interests. 

The Irish people's belief is that the national destiny can 
best be realized in political detachment, free from Imperial- 
istic entanglements, which they feel will involve enterprises 
out of harmony with the national character, prove destructive 
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of their ideals, and be fruitful only of ruinous wars, crushing 
burdens, social discontent, and general unrest and unhappi- 
ness. 

Like the small States of Europe, they are prepared to 
hazard their independence on the basis of moral right, confi- 
dent that, as they would threaten no nation or people, they 
would in turn be free from aggression themselves. This is the 
policy they have declared for in plebiscite after plebiscite, 
and the degree to which any other line of policy deviates from 
it must be taken as a measure of the extent to which external 
pressure is operative and violence is being done to the wishes 
of the majority. 

As for myself and my colleagues, it is our deep conviction 
that true friendship with England, which military coercion 
has frustrated for centuries, can be obtained most readily 
now through amicable, but absolute separation. The fear, 
groundless though we believe it to be, that Irish territory 
may be used as the basis for an attack upon England's liber- 
ties, can be met by reasonable guarantees not inconsistent 
with Irish sovereignty. 

“Dominion status” for Ireland every one who understands 
the conditions knows to be illusory. The freedom which the 
British Dominions enjoy is not so much the result of legal 
enactments or of treaties as of the immense distances which 
separate them from Britain and have made interference by 
her impracticable. The most explicit guarantees, including 
the Dominions’ acknowledged right to secede, would be 
necessary to secure for Ireland an equal degree of freedom. 
There is no suggestion, however, in the proposals made of any 
such guarantees. Instead, the natural position is reversed; 
our geographical situation with respect to Britain is made the 
basis of denials and restrictions unheard of in the case of the 
Dominions; the smaller island must give military safeguards 
and guarantees to the larger and suffer itself to be reduced to 
the position of a helpless dependency. 

It should be obvious that we could not urge the acceptance 
of such proposals upon our people. A certain treaty of free 
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association with the British Commonwealth group, as witha 
partial league of nations, we would have been ready to recom- 
mend, and as a Government to negotiate and take responsj- 
bility for, had we an assurance that the entry of the nation as 
a whole into such association would secure for it the allegiance 
of the present dissenting minority, to meet whose sentiment 
alone this step could be contemplated. 

Treaties dealing with the proposals for free inter-trade and 
mutual limitation of armaments we are ready at any time to 
negotiate. Mutual agreement for facilitating air communica- 
tions, as well as railway and other communications, can we 
feel certain also be effected. No obstacle of any kind will be 
placed by us in the way of that smooth commercial intercourse 
which is essential in the life of both islands, each the best cus- 
tomer and the best market of the other. It must, of course, 
be understood that all treaties and agreements would have 
to be submitted for ratification to the national Legislature 
in the first instance, and subsequently to the Irish people as 
a whole, under circumstances which would make it evident 
that their decision would be a free decision, and that every 
element of military compulsion was absent. 

The question of Ireland’s liability “for a share of the present 
debt of the United Kingdom” we are prepared to leave to be 
determined by a board of arbitrators, one appointed by 
Ireland, one by Great Britain, and a third to be chosen by 
agreement, or in default, to be nominated, say, by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, if the President would 
consent. 

As regards the question at issue between the political 
minority and the great majority of the Irish people, that must 
remain a question for the Irish people themselves to settle. 
We cannot admit the right of the British Government to 
mutilate our country, either in its own interest or at the call 
of any section of our population. We do not contemplate the 
use of force. If your Government stands aside, we can effect 
a complete reconciliation. We agree with you “that no com- 
mon action can be secured by force.” Our regret is that this 
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wise and true principle which your Government prescribes 
to us for the settlement of our local problem it seems un- 
willing to apply consistently to the fundamental problem of 
the relations between our island and yours. The principle we 
rely on in the one case we are ready to apply in the other, but 
should this principle not yield an immediate settlement we 
are willing that this question too be submitted to external 
arbitration. 

Thus we are ready to meet you in all that is reasonable 
and just. The responsibility for initiating and effecting an 
honorable peace rests primarily not with our Government but 
with yours. We have no conditions to impose, no claims to 
advance but the one, that we be freed from aggression. We 
reciprocate, with a sincerity to be measured only by theterrible 
sufferings our people have undergone, the desire you express 
for mutual and lasting friendship. The solé cause of the 
“ancient feuds” which you deplore has been, as we know, 
and as history proves, the attacks of English rulers upon 
Irish liberties. These attacks can cease forthwith, if your 
Government has the will. The road to peace and understand- 
ing lies open. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

EAMON DE VALERA 


The Right Hon. David Lloyd George, 


10, Downing-street, 
Whitehall, London. 


Ill 
LETTER OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
August 13, 1921 
(Reprinted from the London Times, August 15, 1921) 
10, Downing-street, S.W., August 13, 1921 


Sir: The earlier part of your letter is so much opposed to 
our fundamental position that we feel bound to leave you in 
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no doubt of our meaning. You state that after consulting 
your colleagues you confirm your declaration that our pro 
posals are such as Dail Eireann could not, and the Irish 
people would not, accept. You add that the outline given in 
our draft is self-contradictory, and the principle of the pact 
offered to you not easy to determine. We desire, therefore, 
to make our position absolutely clear. 

In our opinion, nothing is to be gained by prolonging a 
theoretical discussion of the national status which you may 
be willing to accept, as compared with that of the great self- 
governing Dominions of the British Commonwealth, but we 
must direct your attention to one point upon which you lay 
some emphasis, and upon which no British Government can 
compromise—namely, the claim that we should acknowledge 
the right of Ireland to secede from her allegiance to the King. 
No such right can ever be acknowledged by us. The geograph- 
ical propinquity of Ireland to the British Isles is a funda- 
mental fact. The history of the two islands for many centu- 
ries, however it is read, is sufficient proof that their destinies 
are indissolubly linked. Ireland has sent members to the 
British Parliament for more than a hundred years. Many 
thousands of her people during all that time have enlisted 
freely and served gallantly in the Forces of the Crown. Great 
numbers in all the Irish provinces are profoundly attached to 
the Throne. These facts permit of one answer, and one only, 
to the claim that Britain should negotiate with Ireland asa 
separate and foreign Power. 

When you, as the chosen representative of Irish national 
ideals, came to speak with me, I made one condition only, of 
which our proposals plainly stated the effect—that Ireland 
should recognize the force of geographical and historical facts. 
It is those facts which govern the problem of British and Irish 
relations. If they did not exist, there would be no problem to 
discuss. 

I pass, therefore, to the conditions which are imposed by 
these facts. We set them out clearly in six clauses in our 
former proposals, and need not restate them here, except to 
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say that the British Government cannot consent to the refer- 
ence of any such questions, which concern Great Britain and 
Ireland alone, to the arbitration of a foreign Power. 


We are profoundly glad to have your agreement that 
Northern Ireland cannot be coerced. This point is of great 
importance, because the resolve of our people to resist with 
their full power any attempt at secession by one part of Ire- 
land carries with it of necessity an equal resolve to resist any 


Te 


effort to coerce another part of Ireland to abandon its alle- 
giance to the Crown. We gladly give you the assurance that 
we will concur in any settlement which Southern and North- 
ern Ireland may make for Irish unity within the six conditions 
already laid down, which apply to Southern and Northern 
Ireland alike; but we cannot agree to refer the question of 
your relation with Northern Ireland to foreign arbitration. 

The conditions of the proposed settlement do not arise from 
any desire to force our will upon people of another race, but 
from facts which are as vital to Ireland’s welfare as to our 
own. They contain no derogation from Ireland's status as a 
Dominion, no desire for British ascendency over Ireland, and 
no impairment of Ireland’s national ideals. 

Our proposals present to the Irish people an opportunity 
such as has never dawned in their history before. We have 


made them in the sincere desire to achieve peace; but beyond 


cated to me. 
I am yours faithfully, 


Eamon de Valera, Esq., 
The Mansion House, Dublin 


SS 
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them we cannot go. We trust that you will be able to accept 
them in principle. I shall be ready to discuss their application 
in detail whenever your acceptance in principle is communi- 
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IV 
LETTER OF GENERAL SMUTS 


AUGUST 4, 1921 
(Reprinted from the London Times, August 15, 1921) 


Savoy Hotel, London, 
August 4, 1921 


My dear de Valera: Lane duly reported to me the sub- 
stance of his conversations with you and handed me your 
letter of the 31st July. He told me of your anxiety to meet 
and discuss the situation with Ulster Representatives. Since 
then I have, as I wired you yesterday, done my best to bring 
about such a meeting, but Sir James Craig, while willing to 
meet you in a Conference with Mr. Lloyd George, still re- 
mains unwilling to meet you in his absence, and nothing that 
I have been able to do or say has moved him from that atti- 
tude. If you were to request a meeting with him, he will reply, 
setting forth his position, and saying that Ulster will not be 
moved from the constitutional position which she occupies 
under the existing legislation; she is satisfied with her present 
status, and will on no account agree to any change. 

On the other hand, both in your conversation with Lane and 
in your letter, you insist on Ulster coming in to a United Ire- 
land Constitution, and unless that is done you say that no 
further progress can be made. There is therefore an impasse, 
which I do not at present know how to get over. Both you and 
Craig art equally immovable. Force as a solution of the prob- 
lem is out of the question, both on your and his premises. The 
process of arriving at an agreement will therefore take time. 

The result is that at this stage I can be of no further use in 
this matter, and I have therefore decided to adhere to my 
plan of sailing for South Africa to-morrow. This I regret 
most deeply, as my desire to help in pushing the Irish settle- 
ment one stage further has been very great. But I must bow 
to the inevitable. 
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I should like to add a word in reference to the situation as I 
have come to view it. I have discussed it very fully with you 
and your colleagues. I have also probed as deeply as I could 
into the Ulster position. My conviction is that for the present 
no solution based on Ulster coming into the Irish State will 
succeed. Ulster will not agree, she cannot be forced, and any 
solution on those lines is at present foredoomed to failure. 

I believe that it is in the interest of Ulster to come in, and 
that the force of community of interests will over a period of 
years prove so great and compelling that Ulster will herself 
decide to join the Irish State. But at present an Irish settle- 
ment is only possible if the hard facts are calmly faced and 
Ulster is left alone. Not only will she not consent to come in, 
but even if she does, the Irish State will, I fear, start under 
such a handicap of internal friction and discordance that the 
result may well be failure once more. 

My strong advice to you is to leave Ulster alone for the 
present, as the only line along which a solution is practicable; 
to concentrate on a free Constitution for the remaining 
twenty-six counties, and through a successful running of the 
Irish State and the pull of economic and other peaceful forces, 
eventually to bring Ulster into that State. I know how 
repugnant such a solution must be to all Irish patriots, who 
look upon [rish unity as a sine qua non of any Irish settlement. 
But the wise man, while fighting for his ideal to the uttermost, 
learns also to bow to the inevitable. And a humble acceptance 
of the facts is often the only way of finally overcoming them. 
It proved so in South Africa, where ultimate unity was only 
realized through several stages and a process of years; and 
where the Republican ideal for whick we have made unheard- 
of sacrifices had ultimately to give way to another form of 
Freedom. 

My belief is that Ireland is travelling the same painful road 
as South Africa, and that with wisdom and moderation in her 
leadership, she is destined to achieve no less success. As I 
said to you before, I do not consider one single clean-cut solu- 
tion of the Irish question possible at present. You will have 
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to pass through several stages, of which a free Constitution 
for Southern Ireland is the first, and the inclusion of Ulster 
and the full recognition of Irish unity will be the last. Only 
the first stage will render the last possible, as cause generates 
effect. To reverse the process and to begin with Irish unity as 
the first step is to imperil the whole settlement. Irish unity 
should be the ideal to which the whole process should be 
directed. 

I do not ask you to give up your ideal, but only to realize 
it in the only way which seems to me at present practicable. 
Freedom will lead inevitably to unity; therefore begin with 
Freedom—with a free constitution for the 26 counties—as the 
first and most important step in the whole settlement. 

As to the form of that Freedom, here too you are called 
upon to choose between two alternatives. To you, as you say, 
the Republic is the true expression of national self-determina- 
tion. But it is not the only expression; and it is an expression 
which means your final and irrevocable severance from the 
British League. And to this, as you know, the Parliament and 
people of this country will not agree. 

The British Prime Minister has made you an offer of the 
other form of Freedom—of Dominion status—which is work- 
ing with complete success in all parts of the British League. 
Important British Ministers have described Dominion status 
in terms which must satisfy all you could legitimately wish 
for. Mr. Lloyd George in his historic reply to General Hertzog 
at Paris, Mr. Bonar Law in a celebrated declaration in the 
House of Commons, Lord Milner, as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, have stated their views, and they coincide with the 
highest claims which Dominion statesmen have ever put 
forward on behalf of their free nations. 

What is good enough for these nations ought surely to be 
good enough for Ireland too. For Irishmen to say to the 
world that they will not be satisfied with the status of the 
great British Dominions would be to alienate all that sym- 
pathy which has so far been the main support of the Irish 
cause. 
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The British Prime Minister offers complete Dominion 
status to the 26 counties, subject to certain strategic safe- 
guards which you are asked to agree to voluntarily as a free 
Dominion, and which we South Africans agreed to as a free 
nation in the Union of South Africa. To my mind, such an 
offer by a British Prime Minister, who—unlike his prede- 
cessors—is in a position to deliver the goods, is an event of 
unique importance. 

You are no longer offered a Home Rule scheme of the Glad- 
stone or Asquith type, with its limited powers, and reserva- 
tions of a fundamental character. Full Dominion status, with 
all it is and implies, is yours—if you will but take it. It is 
far more than was offered the Transvaal and Free State, who 
fought for Freedom one of the greatest wars in the history 
of Great Britain, and one which reduced their own countries 
to ashes and their little people to ruins. 

They accepted the far less generous offer that was made to 
them; from that foothold they then proceeded to improve 
their position, until to-day South Africa is a happy, contented, 
united, and completely free country. What they have finally 
achieved after years of warfare and political evolution is now 
offered to you—not in doles or instalments, but at once and 
completely. If, as I hope, you accept, you will become a sister 
Dominion in a great circle of equal States, who will stand 
beside you and shield you and protect your new rights as if 
these were their own rights; who will view an invasion of your 
rights or a violation of your status as if it was an invasion and 
a violation of their own, and who will thus give you the most 
effective guarantee possible against any possible arbitrary 
interference by the British Government with your rights and 
position. In fact, the British Government will have no 
further basis of interference with your affairs, as your rela- 
tions with Great Britain will be a concern not of the British 
Government but of the Imperial Conference, of which Great 
Britain will be only one of seven members. Any questions in 
issue between you and the British Government will be for the 
Imperial Conference to decide. You will be a free member of 
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a great League, of which most of the other members will be jn 





the same position as yourself; and the Conference will be the | 


forum for thrashing out any questions which may arise be 
tween members. This is the nature and the constitutional 
practice of Dominion Freedom. 

The difficulty in Ireland is no longer a constitutional dif- 
ficulty. I am satisfied that from the constitutional point of 
view a fair settlement of the Irish question is now possible and 
practicable. It is the human difficulty which remains, The 
Irish question is no longer a constitutional but mostly a human 
problem. 

A history such as yours must breed a temper, an outlook, 
passions, suspicions, which it is most difficult to deal with, 
On both sides sympathy is called for, generosity, and a real 
largeness of soul. I am sure that both the English and Irish 
peoples are ripe for a fresh start. The tragic horror of recent 
events, followed so suddenly by a truce and fraternizing all 
along the line, has set flowing deep fountains of emotion in 
both peoples and created a new political situation. 

It would be the gravest reflection on our statesmanship if 
this auspicious moment is allowed to pass. You and your 
friends have now a unique opportunity—such as Parnell and 
his predecessors and successors never had—to secure an 
honorable and lasting peace for your people. 

I pray God that you may be wisely guided, and that peace 
may now be concluded, before tempers again change and per- 
haps another generation of strife ensues. 

Ever yours sincerely, 
J. C. Smuts 


Eamon de Valera, Esq., 


Mansion House, 


Dublin. 
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V 
REPLY OF MR. DE VALERA, AUGUST 24, 1921 
(Reprinted from the London Times, August 27, 1921) 


Dublin, Mansion House, 
August 24, 1921 


Sir: The anticipatory judgment I gave in my reply of 
August 10 has been confirmed. I laid the proposals of your 
Government before Dail Eireann, and, by a unanimous vote, 
it has rejected them. 

From your letter of August 13 it was clear that the prin- 
ciple we were asked to accept was that the “geographical 
propinquity” of Ireland to Britain imposed the condition of 
the subordination of Ireland’s right to Britain’s strategic inter- 
ests as she conceives them, and that the very length and per- 
sistence of the efforts made in the past to compel Ireland’s 
acquiescence in a foreign domination imposed the condition 
of acceptance of that domination now. 

We cannot believe that your Government intended to 
commit itself to a principle of sheer militarism destructive of 
international morality and fatal to the world’s peace. If a 
small nation’s right to independence is forfeit when a more 
powerful neighbor covets its territory for the military or 
other advantages it is supposed to confer there is an end to 
liberty. No longer can any small nation claim a right to a 
separate sovereign existence. Holland and Denmark can be 
made subservient to Germany, Belgium to Germany or to 
France, Portugal to Spain. If nations that have been forcibly 
annexed to Empires lose thereby their title to independence, 
there can be for them no rebirth to freedom. In Ireland’s 
case, to speak of her seceding from a partnership she has not 
accepted, or from an allegiance which she has not undertaken 
to render, is fundamentally false, just as the claim to sub- 
ordinate her independence to British strategy is fundamen- 
tally unjust. To neither can we, as the representatives of the 
nation, lend countenance. 
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If our refusal to betray our nation’s honor and the trust 
that has been reposed in us is to be made an issue of war by 
Great Britain, we deplore it. We are as conscious of our 
responsibilities to the living as we are mindful of principle or 
of our obligations to the heroic dead. We have not sought 
war, nor do we seek war, but if war be made upon us we must 
defend ourselves and shall do so, confident that whether our 
defence be successful or unsuccessful no body of representative 
Irishmen or Irishwomen will ever propose to the nation the 
surrender of its birthright. 

We long to end the conflict between Britain and Ireland. 
If your Government be determined to impose its will upon us 
by force and, antecedent to negotiation, to insist upon condi- 
tions that involve a surrender of our whole national position 
and make negotiation a mockery, the responsibility for the 
continuance of the conflict rests upon you. 

On the basis of the broad guiding principle of government 
by the consent of the governed, peace can be secured—a peace 
that will be just and honorable to all, and fruitful of concord 
and enduring amity. To negotiate such a peace, Dail Eireann 
is ready to appoint its representatives, and, if your Govern- 
ment accepts the principle proposed, to invest them with 
plenary powers to meet and arrange with you for its applica- 
tion in detail. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

EAMON DE VALERA 
The Right Hon. David Lloyd George, 
10, Downing-street, 
Whitehall, London. 
VI 
LETTER OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE, AUGUST 26, 1921 
(Reprinted from the London Times, August 27, 1921) 
10, Downing-street, London, S.W. 1, 
August 26, 1921 


Sir: The British Government are profoundly disappointed 
by your letter of August 24, which was delivered to me yester- 
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day. You write of the conditions of a meeting between us as 
though no meeting had ever taken place. I must remind you, 
therefore, that when I asked you to meet me six weeks ago 
I made no preliminary conditions of any sort. You came to 
London on that invitation and exchanged views with me at 
three meetings of considerable length. The proposals which 
I made to you after those meetings were based upon full and 
sympathetic consideration of the views which you expressed. 
As I have already said, they were not made in any haggling 
spirit. On the contrary, my colleagues and I went to the 
very limit of our powers in endeavoring to reconcile British 
and Irish interests. Our proposals have gone far beyond all 
precedent, and have been approved as liberal by the whole 
civilized world. Even in quarters which have shown a sympa- 
thy with the most extreme of Irish claims, they are regarded 
as the utmost which the Empire can reasonably offer or 
Ireland reasonably expect. The only criticism of them which 
I have yet heard outside Ireland is from those who maintain 
that our proposals have outstepped both warrant and wisdom 
in their liberality. Your letter shows no recognition of this, 
and further negotiations must, I fear, be futile unless some 
definite progress is made towards acceptance of a basis. 
You declare that our proposals involve a surrender of Ire- 
land’s whole national position and reduce her to subservience. 
What are the facts? Under the settlement which we have 
outlined Ireland would control every nerve and fiber of her 
national existence; she would speak her own language and 
make her own religious life; she would have complete power 
over taxation and finance, subject only to an agreement for 
keeping trade and transport as free as possible between her- 
self and Great Britain, her best market; she would have un- 
controlled authority over education and all the moral and 
spiritual interests of her race; she would have it also over law 
and order, over land and agriculture, over the conditions of 
labor and industry, over the health and homes of her people, 
and over her own land defence. She would, in fact, within the 
shores of Ireland, be free in every aspect of national activity, 
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national expression, and national development. The States 
of the American Union, sovereign though they be, enjoy no 
such range of rights. And our proposals go even further, for 
they invite Ireland to take her place as a partner in the great 
commonwealth of free nations united by allegiance to the 
King. 

We consider that these proposals completely fulfil your 
wish that the principle of “government by consent of the gov- 
erned” should be the broad guiding principle of the settlement 
which your plenipotentiaries are to negotiate. That principle 
was first developed in England, and is the mainspring of the 
representative institutions which she was the first to create. 
It was spread by her throughout the world, and is now the 
very life of the British Commonwealth. We could not have 
invited the Irish people to take their place in that Common- 
wealth on any other principle, and we are convinced that 
through it we can heal the old misunderstandings and achieve 
an enduring partnership as honorable to Ireland as to the 
other nations of which the Commonwealth consists. 

But when you argue that the relations of Ireland with the 
British Empire are comparable in principle to those of Holland 
or Belgium with the German Empire, I find it necessary to 
repeat once more that those are premises which no British 
Government, whatever its complexion, can ever accept. In 
demanding that Ireland should be treated as a separate sov- 
ereign Power, with no allegiance to the Crown and no loyalty 
to the sister nations of the Commonwealth, you are advancing 
claims which the most famous national leaders in Irish his- 
tory, from Grattan to Parnell and Redmond, have explicitly 
disowned. Grattan in a famous phrase declared that “the 
ocean protests against separation, and the sea against union.” 
Daniel O’Connell, the most eloquent perhaps of all the 
spokesmen of the Irish national cause, protested thus in the 
House of Commons in 1830: 


Never did monarch receive more undivided allegiance than 
the present King from the men who in Ireland agitate the Repeal 
of the Union. Never, too, was there a grosser calumny than to 
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assert that they wish to produce a separation between the two 
countries. Never was there a greater mistake than to suppose 
that we wish to dissolve the connection. 

And in a well-known letter to the Duke of Wellington in 
1845, Thomas Davis, the fervent exponent of the ideals of 


Young Ireland, wrote: 


I do not seek a raw repeal of the Act of Union. I want you 
to retain the Imperial Parliament with its Imperial power. I 
ask you only to disencumber it of those cares which exhaust 
its patience and embarrass its attention. I ask you to give Ireland 
a Senate of some sort, selected by the people, in part or in whole; 
levying their Customs and Excise and other taxes; making their 
roads, harbors, railways, canals, and bridges; encouraging their 
manufactures, commerce, agriculture, and fisheries; settling their 
Poor Laws, their tithes, tenures, grand juries, and franchises; 
giving a vent to ambition, an opportunity for knowledge, restor- 
ing the absentees, securing work, and diminishing poverty, crime, 
ignorance, and discontent. This, were I an Englishman, I should 
ask for England, besides the Imperial Parliament. So would I 
for Wales, were I a Welshman, and for Scotland were I a Scots- 
man; this I ask for Ireland. 

The British Government have offered Ireland all that 
O'Connell and Thomas Davis asked, and more; and we are 
met only by an unqualified demand that we should recognize 
Ireland as a foreign Power. It is playing with phrases to 
suggest that the principle of government by consent of the 
governed compels a recognition of that demand on our part, 
or that, in repudiating it we are straining geographical and 
historical considerations to justify a claim to ascendency over 
the Irish race. There is no political principle, however clear, 
that can be applied without regard to limitations imposed by 
physical and historical facts. Those limitations are as neces- 
sary as the very principle itself to the structure of every free 
nation; to deny them would involve the dissolution of all 
democratic States. It is on these elementary grounds that we 
have called attention to the governing force of the geographical 
propinquity of these two islands, and of their long historic 
association despite great differences of character and race. 
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We do not believe that the permanent reconciliation of Great 
Britain and Ireland can ever be attained without a recognition 
of their physical and historical interdependence, which makes 
complete political and economic separation impracticable for 
both. 

I cannot better express the British standpoint in this 
respect than in words used of the Northern and Southern 
States by Abraham Lincoln in the First Inaugural Address, 
They were spoken by him on the brink of the American Civil 
War, which he was striving to avert: 

Physically speaking (he said) we cannot separate. We cannot 
remove our respective sections from each other, nor build an 
impassable wall between them. . . It is impossible, then, to 
make that intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory 
after separation than before. . . Suppose you go to war, you 
cannot fight always; and when, after much loss on both sides and 
no gain on either, you cease fighting, the identical old questions 
as to terms of intercourse are again upon you. 


I do not think it can be reasonably contended that the rela- 
tions of Great Britain and Ireland are in any different case. 

I thought I had made it clear, both in my conversations 
with you and in my two subsequent communications, that 
we can discuss no settlement which involves a refusal on the 
part of Ireland to accept our invitation to free, equal, and 
loyal partnership in the British Commonwealth under one 
Sovereign. We are reluctant to precipitate the issue, but we 
must point out that a prolongation of the present state of 
affairs is dangerous. Action is being taken in various direc- 
tions which, if continued, would prejudice the truce and must 
ultimately lead to its termination. This would indeed be 
deplorable. Whilst, therefore, prepared to make every 
allowance as to time which will advance the cause of peace, 
we cannot prolong a mere exchange of notes. It is essential 
that some definite and immediate progress should be made 
towards a basis upon which further negotiations can usefully 
proceed. Your letter seems to us unfortunately to show no 


such progress. 
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In this, and my previous letters, I have set forth the con- 
siderations which must govern the attitude of his Majesty’s 
Government in any negotiations which they undertake. If 
you are prepared to examine how far these considerations can 
be reconciled with the aspirations which you represent, I 
shall be happy to meet you and your colleagues. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

D. LLoyp GEORGE 
Eamon de Valera, Esq., 
Mansion House, Dublin. 


VII 
REPLY OF MR. DE VALERA, AUGUST 30, 1921 
(Reprinted from the London Times, September 5, 1921) 


Dublin, Mansion House, 
August 30, 1921 


Sir: We too are convinced that it is essential that some 
“definite and immediate progress should be made towards a 
basis upon which further negotiations can usefully proceed” 
and recognize the futility of a “mere exchange” of argumenta- 
tive notes. I shall therefore refrain from commenting on the 
fallacious historical references in your last communication. 
The present is the reality with which we have to deal. The 
conditions to-day are the resultant of the past, accurately 
summing it up and giving in simplest form the essential data 
of the problem. These data are: 


1. The people of Ireland, acknowledging no voluntary union 
with Great Britain, and claiming as a fundamental natural right to 
choose freely for themselves the path they shall take to realize 
their national destiny, have, by an overwhelming majority, de- 
clared for independence, set up a Republic, and more than once 
confirmed their choice. 

2. Great Britain, on the other hand, acts as though Ireland 
were bound to her by a contract of union that forbade separation. 
The circumstances of the supposed contract are notorious, yet 
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on the theory of its validity the British Government and Parlia- 
ment claim to rule and legislate for Ireland, even to the point of 
partitioning Irish territory against the will of the Irish people, 
and killing or casting into prison every Irish citizen who refuses 
allegiance. 

The proposals of your Government submitted in the draft 
of July 20 are based fundamentally on the latter premises. 
We have rejected these proposals, and our rejection is irrevoca- 
ble. They were not an invitation to Ireland to enter into “a 
free and willing” partnership with the free nations of the 
British Commonwealth. They were an invitation to Ireland 
to enter in a guise and under conditions which determine a 
status definitely inferior to that of these free States. Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, New Zealand are all guaranteed 
against the domination of the major State, not only by the 
acknowledged constitutional rights which give them equality 
of status with Great Britain and absolute freedom from the 
control of the British Parliament and Government, but by the 
thousands of miles that separate them from Great Britain. 
Ireland would have the guarantees neither of distance nor 
of right. The conditions sought to be imposed would divide 
her into two artificial States, each destructive of the other's 
influence in any common council, and both subject to the 
military, naval, and economic control of the British Govern- 
ment. F 

The main historical and geographical facts are not in dis- 
pute, but your Government insists on viewing them from 
your standpoint. We must be allowed to view them from ours. 
The history that you interpret as dictating union we read as 
dictating separation. Our interpretations of the fact of 
“geographical propinquity” are no less diametrically opposed. 
We are convinced that ours is the true and just interpretation, 
and as a proof are willing that a neutral, impartial arbitrator 
should be the judge. You refuse, and threaten to give effect 
to your view by force. Our reply must be that if you adopt 
that course we can only resist, as the generations before us 
have resisted. 

[28] 
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Force will not solve the problem. It will never secure the 
ultimate victory over reason and right. If you again resort to 
force, and if victory be not on the side of justice, the problem 
that confronts us will confront our successors. The fact that 
for 750 years this problem has resisted a solution by force is 
evidence and warning sufficient. It is true wisdom, therefore, 
and true statesmanship, not any false idealism, that prompts 
me and my colleagues. Threats of force must be set aside. 
They must be set aside from the beginning, as well as during 
the actual conduct of the negotiations. The respective pleni- 
potentiaries must meet untrammelled by any conditions save 
the facts themselves, and must be prepared to reconcile their 
subsequent differences not by appeals to force, covert or open, 
but by reference to some guiding principle on which there is 
common agreement. We have proposed the principle of gov- 
ernment by the consent of the governed, and do not mean it 
asa mere phrase. It is a simple expression of the test to which 
any proposed solution must respond if it is to prove adequate, 
and it can be used as a criterion for the details as well as for 
the whole. That you claim it as a peculiarly British principle, 
instituted by Britain, and “now the very life of the British 
Commonwealth,” should make it peculiarly acceptable to you. 
On this basis and this only we see a hope of reconciling “the 
considerations which must govern the attitude” of Britain’s 
representatives with the considerations that must govern the 
attitude of Ireland’s representatives, and on this basis we are 
ready at once to appoint plenipotentiaries. 

I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

EAMON DE VALERA 


The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, 
10, Downing-street, Whitehall, London. 
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VIII 
LETTER OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
SEPTEMBER 7, 1921 


(Reprinted from the London Times, September 7, 1921) 


Town Hall, Inverness, 
September 7, 1921 


Sir: His Majesty’s Government have considered your 
letter of August 30, and have to make the following observa- 
tions upon it. The principle of “government by consent of the 
governed” is the foundation of British Constitutional devel- 
opment, but we cannot accept as a basis of practical confer- 
ence an interpretation of that principle which would commit 
us to any demands which you might present, even to the 
extent of setting up a Republic and repudiating the Crown. 
You must be aware that conference on such a basis is impossi- 
ble. So applied, the principle of “government by consent of 
the governed” would undermine the fabric of every demo- 
cratic State, and drive the civilized world back into tribalism. 

On the other hand, we have invited you to discuss our 
proposals on their merits in order that you may have no doubt 
as to the scope and sincerity of our intentions. It would be 
open to you in such a conference to raise the subject of guar- 
antees on any points in which you may consider Irish freedom 
prejudiced by these proposals. His Majesty’s Government 
are loath to believe that you will insist upon rejecting their 
proposals without examining them in conference. To decline 
to discuss a settlement which would bestow upon the Irish 
people the fullest freedom of national development within the 
Empire can only mean that you repudiate all allegiance to 
the Crown and all membership of the British Commonwealth. 
If we were to draw this inference from your letter then further 
discussion between us could serve no useful purpose and all 
conference would be vain. If, however, we are mistaken in 
this inference, as we still hope, and if your real objection to 
our proposals is that they offer Ireland less than the liberty 
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which we have described, that objection can be explored at a 
conference. 

You will agree that this correspondence has lasted long 
enough. His Majesty’s Government must, therefore, ask for 
a definite reply as to whether you are prepared to enter a con- 
ference to ascertain how the association of Ireland with the 
community of nations known as The British Empire can best 
be reconciled with Irish national aspirations. If, as we hope, 
your answer is in the affirmative, I suggest that the conference 
should meet at Inverness on the 20th instant. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


ieson de Valera, Esa., D. LLoyp GEORGE 


Mansion House, Dublin. 


IX 


REPLY OF MR. DE VALERA 
(Reprinted from the London Times, September 16, 1921) 

Sir: We have no hesitation in declaring our willingness to 
enter a conference to ascertain how the association of Ireland 
with the community of nations known as the British Empire 
can best be reconciled with Irish national aspirations. Our 
readiness to contemplate such an association was indicated in 
our letter of August 10. We have accordingly summoned 
Dail Eireann that we may submit to it for ratification the 
names of the representatives it is our intention to propose. 
We hope that these representatives will find it possible to be 
at Inverness on the date you suggest, September 20. 

In this final note we deem it our duty to reaffirm that our 
position is, and can only be, as we have defined it throughout 
this correspondence. Our nation has formally declared its 
independence, and recognizes itself as a sovereign State. 
It is only as the representatives of that State and as its chosen 
guardians that we have any authority or powers to act on 
behalf of our people. As regards the principle of “government 
by consent of the governed,” in the very nature of things it 
must be the basis of any agreement that will achieve the 
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purpose we have at heart—that is, the final reconciliation of 
our nation with yours. We have suggested no interpretation 
of that principle save its everyday interpretation—the sense, 
for example, in which it was understood by the plain men and 
women of the world when on January 5, 1918, you said: 


The settlement of the new Europe must be based on such 
grounds of reason and- justice as will give some promise of sta- 
bility. Therefore it is that we feel that government with the 
consent of the governed must be the basis of any territorial 
settlement in this war. 


These words are the true answer to the criticism of our 
position which your last letter puts forward. The principle 
which I understood then to mean the right of nations that 
had been annexed to empires against their will to free them- 
selves from the grappling hook—that is the sense in which 
we understand it. In reality it is your Government, when it 
seeks to rend our ancient nation and to partition its terri- 
tory, that would give to the principle an interpretation that 
“would undermine the fabric of every democratic State and 
drive the civilized world back into tribalism.” 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, 
10, Downing-street, Whitehall, London. 


EAMON DE VALERA 


Xx 


LETTER OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
SEPTEMBER I5, 1921 


(Reprinted from the London Times, September 16, 1921) 


Sir: I informed your emissaries who came to me here on 
Tuesday, the 13th, that the reiteration of your claim to negoti- 
ate with his Majesty’s Government as the representatives of 
an independent and sovereign State would make conference 
between us impossible. They brought me a letter from you in 
which you specifically reaffirm that claim, stating that your 
nation “has formally declared its independence and recognizes 
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itself as a sovereign State”; and “it is only,” you added, “as 
the representatives of that State, and as its chosen guardians 
that we have any authority or powers to act on behalf of our 
people.” I asked them to warn you of the very serious effect 
of such a paragraph, and I offered to regard the letter as unde- 
livered to me in order that you might have time to reconsider 
it. 

Despite this intimation, you have now published the letter 
in its original form. I must accordingly cancel the arrange- 
ments for conference next week at Inverness, and must con- 
sult my colleagues on the course of action which this new situa- 
tion necessitates. I will communicate this to you as soon as 
possible, but as I am for the moment laid up here a few days’ 
delay is inevitable. 

Meanwhile, I must make it absolutety clear that his Majes- 
ty’s Government cannot reconsider the position which I have 
stated to you. If we accepted conference with your delegates 
on a formal statement of the claim which you have reaffirmed, 
it would constitute an official recognition by his Majesty’s 
Government of the severance of Ireland from the Empire and 
of its existence as an independent Republic. It would, more- 
over, entitle you to declare as of right acknowledged by us 
that in preference to association with the British Empire you 
would pursue a closer association by treaty with some other 
foreign Power. There is only one answer possible to such a 
claim as that. 

[he great concessions which his Majesty’s Government 
have made to the feeling of your people in order to secure a 
lasting settlement deserved, in my opinion, some more 
generous response, but, so far, every advance has been made 
by us. On your part you have not come to meet us by a single 
step, but have merely reiterated in phrases of emphatic chal- 
lenge the letter and the spirit of your original claim. 

I am, yours faithfully, 


Eamon de Valera, Esq. D. LLoyp GEORGE 
Mansion House, Dublin. 
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XI 
TELEGRAM OF MR. DE VALERA 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1921 
(Reprinted from the New York Times, September 17, 1921) 

Sir: I received your telegram last night and am surprised 
that you do not see that, if we on our side accepted a confer- 
ence on the basis of your letter of September 7th without 
making our position quite clear, Ireland's representatives 
would enter the conference with their position misunderstood 
and the cause of Ireland’s right irreparably prejudiced. 
Throughout the conference that has taken place you have de- 
fined your government’s position. We have defined ours. 

If the positions were not so definitely opposed there would 
indeed be no problem to be discussed. It should be obvious 
that, in a case like ours, if there is to be any result, the nego- 
tiators must meet without prejudice and untrammeled by 
any conditions whatever except those imposed by the facts 
as they know them. 

EAMON DE VALERA 
The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, 
Gairloch, Scotland. 


XII 
TELEGRAM OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1921 
(Reprinted from the London Times, September 19, 1921) 

Sir: I have received the communication which you tele- 
graphed to me last night. It is idle to say that a con- 
ference in which we had already met your delegates as repre- 
sentatives of an independent and sovereign State would be a 
conference “without prejudice.” To receive them as such 
would constitute a formal and official recognition of Ireland’s 
severance from the King’s domains. It would indeed entitle 
you, if you thought fit, to make a treaty of amity with the 
King, but it would equally entitle you to make no treaty at 
all, to break off the conference with us at aay point, and by 
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a right which we ourselves had already recognized to nego- 
tiate a union of Ireland with a foreign power. It would also 
entitle you, if you insisted upon another appeal to force, 
to claim from foreign powers by our implicit admission the 
rights of lawful belligerents against the King, for if we dealt 
with you as a sovereign and independent State we should 
have no right to complain of other powers following our 
example. These would be the consequences of receiving your 
delegates as the representatives of an independent State. 
We are prepared, in the words of my letter of the 7th, to 
discuss with you “How the association of Ireland with the 
community of nations known as the British Empire can best 
be reconciled with Irish national aspirations.” 

We cannot consent to any abandonment, however informal, 
of the principle of allegiance to the King, upon which the 
whole fabric of the empire and every constitution within it 
are based. It is fatal to that principle that your delegates 
in the conference should be there as the representatives of 
an independent and sovereign State. While you insist on 
claiming that, a conference between us is impossible. 

I am, yours faithfully, 

Eamon de Valera, Esq. D. LLoyp GEORGE 

Mansion House, Dublin. 


XIII 


REPLY OF MR. DE VALERA, SEPTEMBER 17, 1921 
(Reprinted from the London Times, September 19, 1921) 

Sir: In reply to your last telegram just received, I have 
only to say that I have already accepted your invitation in 
the exact words which you re-quote from your letter of the 
7th inst. We have not asked you to abandon any principle, 
even informally, but surely you must understand that we 
can only recognize ourselves for what we are. If this self- 
recognition be made a reason for the cancellation of the 
conference, we regret it, but it seems inconsistent. 

I have already had conferences with you, and in these con- 
ferences and in my written communications I have never 
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ceased to recognize myself for what I was and am. If this 
involves recognition on your part, then you have already 
recognized us. Had it been our desire to add to the solid 
substance of Ireland’s right the veneer of the technicalities of 
international usage which you now introduce we might have 
claimed already the advantage of all these consequences which 
you fear would follow from the reception of our delegates 
now. Believe me, we have but one object at heart—the 
setting of the conference on such a basis of truth and reality 
as would make it possible to~secure through it the result 
which the peoples of these two islands so ardently desire. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 


The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George EAMON DE VALERA 


XIV 
TELEGRAM OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
SEPTEMBER 18, 1921 
(Reprinted from the London Times, September 19, 1921) 


Sir: I have received your telegram of last night, and observe 
that it does not modify the claim that your delegates should 
meet us as the representatives of a sovereign and independent 
State. 

You made no such condition in advance when you came to 
see me in July. I invited you then to meet me, in the words 
of my letter, as “the chosen leader of the great majority in 
Southern Ireland,” and you accepted that invitation. From 
the very outset of our conversations I told you that we 
looked to Ireland to own allegiance to the British Throne 
and to make her future as a member of the British Common- 
wealth. That was the basis of our proposal, and we cannot 
alter it. The status which you now claim in advance for 
your delegates is in effect a repudiation of that basis. 

I am prepared to meet your delegates, as I met you in 
July in the capacity of “chosen spokesmen” for your people 
to discuss the association of Ireland with the British Com- 
monwealth. My colleagues and I cannot meet them as the 
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representatives of a sovereign and independent State with- 

out disloyalty on our part to the Throne and the Empire. 

I must, therefore, repeat that unless the second paragraph 

in your letter of the 12th is withdrawn, a conference between 

us is impossible. 

Eamon de Valera, Esq. D. LLoyp GEORGE 
Mansion House, Dublin. 


XV 


REPLY OF MR. DE VALERA 
SEPTEMBER 1g, 1921 
(Reprinted from the London Times, September 20, 1921) 


Sir: We have had no thought at any time of asking you 
to accept any conditions precedent to a conference. We 
would have thought it as unreasonable to expect you as a 
principal to recognize the Irish Republic, formally or infor- 
mally, as that you should expect us, formally or informally, 
to surrender our national position. It is precisely because 
neither side accepts the position of the other that there is a 
dispute at all, and that a conference is necessary to search for 
and to discuss such adjustments as might compose it. 

A treaty of accommodation and association properly con- 
cluded between the peoples of these two islands and between 
Ireland and the group of States in the British Commonwealth 
would, we believe, end the dispute for ever, and enable the 
two nations to settle down in peace, each pursuing its own 
individual development and contributing its own quota to 
civilization, but working together in free and friendly coopera- 
tion in affairs of agreed common concern. To negotiate such 
a treaty the respective representatives of the two nations 
must meet. If you seek to impose preliminary conditions 
which we must regard as involving a surrender of our whole 
position, they cannot meet. 

Your last telegram makes it clear that misunderstandings 
are more likely to increase than to diminish, and the cause of 
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peace more likely to be retarded than advanced by a con- 
tinuance of the present correspondence. We request you, 
therefore, to state whether your letter of September 7 is 
intended to be a demand for a surrender on our part or an 
invitation to a conference free on both sides, and without 
prejudice should agreement not be reached. If the latter, we 
readily confirm our acceptance of the invitation, and our 
appointed delegates will meet your Government’s representa- 
tives at any time in the immediate future that you designate, 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
EAMON DE VALERA 

The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George, 

Gairloch, Scotland. 


XVI 


LETTER OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1921 
(Reprinted from the London Times, September 30, 1921) 


Sir: His Majesty’s Government have given close and 
earnest consideration to the correspondence which has passed 
between us since their invitation to you to send delegates to 
a conference at Inverness. In spite of their sincere desire for 
peace and in spite of the more conciliatory tone of your latest 
communication they cannot enter a conference upon the basis 
of this correspondence. Nothwithstanding your personal 
assurance to the contrary, which they much appreciate, it 
might be argued in the future that the acceptance of a confer- 
ence on this basis had involved them in a recognition which 
no British Government can accord. On this point they must 
guard themselves against any possible doubt. There is no 
purpose to be served by any further interchange of explana- 
tory and argumentative communications upon this subject. 
The position taken up by his Majesty’s Government is fund- 
amental to the existence of the British Empire, and they 
cannot alter it. My colleagues and I remain, however, keenly 
anxious to make, in cooperation with your delegates, another 
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determined effort to explore every possibility of a settlement 
by personal discussion. The proposals which we have already 
made have been taken by the whole world as proof. that our 
endeavors for reconciliation and settlement are noempty form, 
and we feel that conference, not correspondence, is the most 
practical and hopeful way to an understanding such as we 
ardently desire to achieve. We, therefore, send you herewith 
afresh invitation to a conference in London on October 11, 
where we can meet your delegates as spokesmen of the people 
whom you represent with a view to ascertaining how the 
association of Ireland with the community of nations known 
as the British Empire may best be reconciled with Irish 
National aspirations. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
D. LLoyp GEORGE 
Eamon de Valera, Esq., 
Mansion House, Dublin. 


XVII 
REPLY OF MR. DE VALERA 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1921 


(Reprinted from the London Times, October 1, 1921) 


Sir: We received your letter of invitation to a conference 
in London, October 11, “with a view to ascertaining how 
the association of Ireland with the community of nations 
known as the British Empire may best be reconciled with 
Irish National aspirations.” 

Our respective positions have been stated and understood, 
and we agree that conference, not correspondence, is the 
most practical and hopeful way to an understanding. We 
accept the invitation, and our delegates will meet you in 
London on the date mentioned, “to explore every possibility 
of a settlement by personal discussion.” 

Faithfully yours, 


The Right Hon. D. Lloyd George EAMON DE VALERA 
[39] 
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XVIII 
THE CHOICE FOR IRELAND 
SPEECH BY MR. LLOYD GEORGE AT BARNSLEY 
AUGUST 27, 1921 


(Reprinted from the London Times, August 29, 1921) 


I have to apologize for being so long in coming here to re- 
ceive this honor, but although I promised to come when I had 
less to do I do not see that time coming. I am fairly hard 
worked. There has never been a time, I think, in the history 
of any country when Ministers were as hard worked. In 
other countries they solved the problem by working them in 
shifts—which they changed pretty frequently. In France, 
since I became Prime Minister, there have been seven Minis- 
ters, in Italy six, and Germany nine. That is one way of 
getting through your work, but in no country is the lot of a 
Minister a happy one. The burdens are great. The worries 
are immense. It is just like when you get a strong man who 
is ill for the first time. He is a problem for his friends and his 
relations, especially if his recovery is slow—if he is badly 
bruised, and has lost a lot of blood, and is weaker than he was, 
and cannot make out why he does not recover immediately— 
and somebody says to him, “It is that doctor of yours.” “You 
will never do any good as long as you have that doctor. I 
know something about him, and they all know something 
about him. Try Dr. Brown.” Then Dr. Brown is tried, and 
when he comes it is the same thing over again. In the end he 
is induced to try more doctors, and all sorts of patent medi- 
cines are recommended. 

Believe me, that is not the way things are going to come 
right. You must have time, patience, steadiness, and, above 
all, a quiet life. No more excitement, please, at home or 
abroad. There are some people who did not have enough 
fighting in the war. They stopped fighting abroad and they 
had to begin it again at home, and for two years after the 
war we had constant excitement. We had a larger number of 
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industrial disputes than probably we ever had. We got 
through that period, and I am glad of it, in the interests of 
everybody. We have settled the greatest industrial dispute 
that probably this country has ever seen, and, I think, settled 
it in a way which is a precedent and which gives all parties a 
share in the prosperity in the industry itself. There is not 
much to share yet—but it will come. I am a hopeful sort of 
person, because in the long run I think it is right. I am a 
believer in Providence, and when I see dark clouds I say 
“they will scatter by and by and, thank God, the same old 
sun is there behind.” I want the people in this country in 
the dark hour of industrial depression to remember that 
England has passed through worse times and got through. 
We shall do so yet, and I want to proceed in that confidence. 
When I went over to France the other day I met a number 
of foreign Ministers and they said to me, “You are an extra- 
ordinary people; you are the queerest people in the world. 
You never do quite what we expect you to do, and never do 
the sort of thing that we do. You had a strike which lasted 
four months. You had over a million people out. You had 
two or three millions of unemployed, and you never had a 
row. We do not understand you, and if you do not mind me 
saying so (said one of the ablest of them) that is the sort of 
thing that gives us confidence in Britain.” We managed to 
keep our heads, and I want to say to-day that common sense, 
steadiness, and the calm courage which was shown during the 
war will pull us through. I have met foreigners who came 
here when we were doing fairly well in the war and found us 
growling and grousing about generals, statesmen, and all 
sorts of people. The same people came here in March and 
April, 1918, when our line was broken, and when we did not 
know quite what was going to happen, and they said to me, 
“It was a different country. The people were calm. There was 
no excitement. There was a deep resolution, which was im- 
printed on every countenance, and we knew you people meant 
to get through with it whatever it cost, and it gave us a 
much greater idea of what England meant in the crisis.” 
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It is that calm courage I want us to keep, and then we shall 
get through all our troubles in the end. The whole world is 
suffering from the results of the war. It is inevitable. You 
cannot expect a country that spent so many thousand mil- 
lions, spent in murder, in destruction, and five years’ industry 
of the world not arrested but concentrated on ruin—you 
cannot have that and expect everything to go on as if nothing 
had happened; as if we had simply been enjoying six weeks’ 
holiday, and had come back from the seaside stronger and 
better with fewer coins in our pocket than when we started, 
but still with a good bank balance. That is not going to hap- 
pen. All the world is suffering from depression. America for 
three years drew the surplus wealth of Europe into her sys- 
tem. She had only about two years of war. Still she is suf- 
fering from the greatest depression that she has ever witnessed. 
There are about three or four millions out of work. Why? 
The purchasing power of the world is depleted and depressed. 
The prosperity of a shop does not depend upon the goods 
inside it. You may have the same goods—more goods as a 
matter of fact—but there is no one to buy. You may have 
the same staff, the same direction, but that shop is poorer. 
Why? The people around are poorer—and that is what is 
happening now. The world is poorer because of the war. We 
are the shop of the world, and we are suffering accordingly, 
but human industry will fill up things not merely here but 
throughout the world. The world’s needs are great. They 
were not supplied during the war. They are greater than ever, 
and gradually they will begin to buy. We may have to pass 
through rather bad times, but they will gradually get better. 
They will not get better for growling about them. They will 
not get better for attempting quack remedies. Do not rush 
into folly. Do not say, “If you only did this we should be all 
right, or if you only tried that we should be all right.” That 
is the wrong way. Keep on the steady path of common sense 
and experience, keep up your courage and the world will come 
right. 

There are lots of troubles about. There is Ireland. When- 
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ever you are short of troubles, there is always Ireland to fall 
back upon, and when you have troubles it has only waited its 
turn. It is an old sore, and it has broken out afresh. Many 
efforts have been made to heal it by statesmen of old, and 
statesmen of new, by statesmen of one party, and statesmen 
of another party, and by statesmen of no party. Up to the 
present they have not succeeded. Sometimes it is the fault of 
one country, and sometimes the fault of another. Sometimes 
it is the fault of both. You can lash prejudice into frenzy and 
unwisdom. We have all got prejudices. I have seen anti- 
Irish prejudices lashed into unwisdom. I have seen anti- 
English prejudices on the other side lashed into unwisdom. 
For God's sake let us clear aside prejudices. The nation that 
lives on prejudices is doomed, just like the man who lives on 
hatred. I have never seen a man with a vendetta that I would 
trust with any job. He has no sense, he has no restraint, 
he has no judgment. The man is always obsessed with his 
idea. Whether it is in public or in private, trust no man who 
has got a vendetta in business or in politics, and nations’ ven- 
dettas are just the same. It is a sour pasture, hatred; there is 
no strength in it; there is no nourishment in it; there is nothing 
but disappointment in it. Let us sweep them on one side, 
whatever it costs, even when there is reason for them. No 
nation can flourish in a swamp of hatred, and that is why I 
should like to see them swept aside on both sides. 

I am proud to think that Britain has risen above all its 
prejudices—and given the Ministry a fair chance to speak in 
the name of the people of Britain to settle. There are preju- 
dices which you can rouse. The wrongs are not all on one 
side. The injuries are not all on one side. The insults are not 
all on one side. There are recent ones that you could lash. 
I am glad that the people of Britain have swept them all on 
one side and said:—“Let us settle this old trouble.” And 
when we have proposed terms that have never been proposed 
before by any English statesman to Ireland, I am glad to 
speak in the name of Britain when we are making that offer. 
They are terms that have commended themselves, not merely 
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to Britain, but to the whole civilized world. I have never 
witnessed such unanimity. There are quarters where there 
has been a very great readiness to criticize the action of 
Britain towards Ireland, sometimes, I think, unfairly—] 
would not mind saying often unfairly—but even in those 
quarters the terms we have offered to Ireland are described 
as fair and generous, and as terms that ought to be accepted. 
[ trust that common sense will prevail. 

It is difficult to say anything at this juncture that can be 
of any use, but whatever our views are, I think we have made 
it quite clear that we cannot countenance separation. We 
can no more countenance the tearing up of the United 
Kingdom than America could countenance the tearing up 
of the United States in the ’sixties. Our position is the posi- 
tion of the greatest liberal statesman that probably lived in 
modern times, Abraham Lincoln. There is no question of 
ascendency, there is no question of domination, there is no 
question of one race tyrannizing over another. Unity does 
not involve thraldom; it is often the best guarantee of liberty. 
[If you had severance it would lead in Ireland itself to the most 
cruel and terrible civil war that Ireland has ever seen. Help 
would be rushed in from all sides, from every part of the 
world, to assist the parties who were fighting out the battle. 
We could not witness a civil war of that kind at our own door 
which would involve our own people throughout the Empire, 
and other people as well. If Southern Ireland is not satisfied 
with freedom, but insists on separation, then I fear all hope 
of an accommodation must be abandoned. 

But I trust that common sense will prevail, and that good 
counsel will be heeded. We only want to do what is fair and 
right and just. Courage is of two qualities—the higher part 
of courage is the courage that knows when to settle and face 
settlement. There is the courage of the man that faces his 
country’s foes to the death. There is the greater courage 
of the man who, when he sees that the time has come for 
making an honorable peace, faces his own friends’ obloquy. 
That is the more difficult, that is the more rare. That is the 
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courage which the country demands, and I trust it will be 
forthcoming. 

If Ireland has the right to separation, so has Scotland, so 
has Wales. I belong to the smallest nationality in these 
islands. There is a larger number of people in that small 
country conversing in the native language of the race than you 
have got in Ireland talking their language. There is a great 
living literature there, written by some of the most cultured 
men in these islands. In that country there is an emphatic 
nationality; it is a distinctive nationality, it is a proud 
nationality, and, if they claim to set up an independent repub- 
lic, we have got a greater claim than anybody in the whole 
British Empire to do so. But we know it would be folly for 
Wales, it would weaken the United Kingdom, it would 
weaken the Empire, weaken this great instrument of human 
freedom, that has been forged by wise men and by great 
events, and no Welsh patriot outside a lunatic asylum—and 
Welsh patriots don’t go there—would ever dream of demand- 
ing it. 

Scotland has as distinct a nationality as any nation in the 
world. It was independent not so very long ago; it has a great 
history, a great tradition, a great literature; and although it 
has not a language of its own it has a most distinctive accent 
of its own, an accent so distinctive that it is enough to justify 
a claim for separation. But Scotsmen do not forward the 
claim. Why? Because they know that when you had a sepa- 
rate Wales and a separate Scotland and a separate Ireland 
and a separate England there were feuds and quarrels and 
wars and bickerings and raids and forays and destruction and 
death, each little country intriguing with foreign countries 
on the Continent in order to encourage them in a war upon 
their neighbors. Why, they got Frenchmen to conquer Wales, 
and we got Frenchmen to help us to prevail in England, and 
Scotsmen were always working in with Frenchmen. That is 
what happened then. And are we to split up this United 
Kingdom at the moment when its unity of aim, its unity of 
action, has saved the world? Nothing else could have saved 
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it. Are we to choose this moment to begin in Ireland tzaring 
a bit off, a second bit here, and a third there, and leaving the 
Empire shattered into fragments with no vitality, no power, 
no prestige, no glory, and of no use to the world? 

I have been presiding at an Imperial Conference where we 
had not only old nations but young nations—Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, South Africa—young nations, gallant 
nations, proud nations, fearless nations. An Australian is as 
proud of being an Australian as an Englishman is of being 
an Englishman; a Canadian is as proud of being a Canadian 
as an American is of being a citizen of the United States of 
America. They have got a sense of nationhood; they have 
got the sense of being a separate and distinct people; but all 
the same they have got the great sense of pride of belonging 
to this the greatest family of nations in the world, known as 
the British Empire. In spite of all indications to the contrary, 
in spite of speeches, and in spite of letters, I believe that when 
the Irish people realize that the essence of freedom is theirs, 
the substance of freedom is theirs, that real freedom is offered 
to them, and all that they are asked to do is to come into the 
proudest community of nations in the world as free men, | 
believe you will find that that gifted people, who are not 
devoid of political instinct, and who have a great record in 
the past, and produced great men—that they will realize that 
their destiny is greatest as a free people inside a free federation 
of free peoples. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Nos. 1-145 (April, 1907, to August, 1919). Including papers by Baron 
d'Estournelles de Constant, George Trumbull Ladd, Elihu Root, Barrett 
Wendell, Charles E. Jefferson, Seth Low, John Bassett Moore, William James, 
Andrew Carnegie, Pope Pius X, Heinrich Lammasch, Norman Angell, Charles 
W. Eliot, Sir Oliver Lodge, Lord Haldane, Alfred H. Fried, James Bryce, and 
others; also a series of official documents dealing with the European War, 
the League of Nations, the Peace Conference, and with several of the political 
problems resulting from the War. A list of titles and authors will be sent on 
application. 

146. International Labor Conventions and Recommendations. January, 1920. 

147. Some Bolshevist Portraits. February, 1920. 

148. Certain Aspects of Bolshevist Movement in Russia. Part I. March, 1920. 

149. Certain Aspectsof the Bolshevist Movementin Russia. Part II. April, 1920. 

150. German Secret War Documents. May, 1920. 

151. Present Day Conditions in Europe, by Henry P. Davison; Message of 
President Wilson to the Congress on the United States and the Arme- 
nian Mandate; Report of the American Military Mission to Armenia. 
June, 1920. 

152. Switzerland and the League of Nations: Documents Concerning the 
Accession of Switzerland to the League of Nations; the United States 
and the League of Nations: Reservations of the United States Senate 
of November, 1919, and March, 1920. July, 1920. 

153. The Treaty of Peace with Germany in the United States Senate, by 
George A. Finch. August, 1920. 7 

154. The National Research Council, by Vernon Kellogg; The International 
Organization of Scientific Research, by George Ellery Hale; The Inter- 
national Union of Academies and the American Council of Learned 
Societies, by Waldo G. Leland. September, 1920. 

155. Notes Exchanged on the Russian-Polish Situation by the United States, 
France and Poland. October, 1920. 

156. Presentation of the Saint-Gaudens Statue of Lincoln to the British 
People, July 28, 1920. November, 1920. 

157 Draft Scheme of Permanent Court of International Justice. December, 
1920. 

158. The Communist Party in Russia and Its Relation to the Third Inter- 
national and to the Russian Soviets. Part I. January, 1921. 

159. The Communist Party in Russia and Its Relation to the Third Interna- 
tional and to the Russian Soviets. Part Il. February, 1921. 

160, Central European Relief, by Herbert Hoover; Relief for Europe, by 
Herbert Hoover; Intervention on Behalf of the Children in Countries 
Affected by the War, by the Swiss Delegation to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations; The Typkus Epidemic in Central Europe, by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour; Report of the Special Commission on Typhus 
in Poland, to the Assembly of the League of Nations. March, 1921. 

161. Disarmament in its Relation to the Naval Policy and the Naval Build- 
ing Program of the United States, by Arthur H. Pollen. April, 1921. 

162. Addresses on German Reparation by the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George 
and Dr. Walter Simons, London, March 3rd and 7th, 1921. May, 1921. 

163. The Fiftieth Anniversary of the French Republic. June, 1921. 

164. Convention for the Control of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition, and 
ao signed at Saint-Germain-En-Laye, September 10, 1919. 

uly, 1921. 

165. Addresses at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the American Society of 
International Law, by the Hon. Elihu Root. August, 1921. 

166. Constitution of the Permanent Mandates Commission; Terms of the “C” 
Mandates; Franco-British Convention of December 23, 1920; Corre- 
spondence between Great Britain and the United States Respecting 
Economic Rights in the Mandated Territories; The San Remo Oil 
Agreement. September, 1921. 

167. Present Problems of the Commonwealth of British Nations: Conference 
of Prime Ministers and Representatives of the United Kingdom, the 
Dominions and India, held in June, July and August. October, ro2t. 

168. Relations between Great Britain and Ireland: Proposals of British Govern- 
ment ani Correspondence between Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. de Valera. 
November 1921. 


Copies of the above, so far as they can be spared, will be sent to libraries 
and educational institutions for permanent preservation postpaid upon receipt 
of a request addressed to the Secretary of the American Association for Inter- 
national Conciliation. 

A charge of five cents will be made for copies sent to individuals. Regular 
subscription rate twenty-five cents for one year, or one dollar for five years. 
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